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INTRODUCTION 

The  present  year  marks  the  four  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  Letter  on  Obe¬ 
dience,  It  was  addressed  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society  who  were  living  in 
Portugal  and  contained  the  ordered  and  ma¬ 
ture  thought  of  St.  Ignatius  on  the  virtue 
he  considered  so  essential.  It  was  not  his 
first  attempt  to  set  before  his  sons  his  views 
on  obedience  and  the  important  place  he 
thought  it  should  have  in  their  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  religious  life.  Six  years  earlier 
he  wrote  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Gandia,  July  29,  1547,  and  this  was 
followed  some  six  months  later  by  another 
letter  on  the  same  subject  to  the  College  of 
Coimbra,  in  Portugal,  January  14,  1548.  In 
a  little  over  two  months,  March  27,  1548, 
he  sent  a  long  letter  to  Father  Andres  de 
Oviedo,  then  at  Gandia,  which  reads  like  a 
preliminary  draft  of  the  famous  Letter. 

The  Letter  itself  did  not  appear  for  five 
years,  almost  to  the  day.  In  tlie  letter  to  Fa¬ 
ther  de  Oviedo  we  find  texts,  examples,  il¬ 
lustrations,  whole  phrases  even,  which  were 
again  used  in  the  Letter  of  March  26,  1553. 

The  masterpiece  here  presented  was 
therefore  not  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
evoked  by  the  crisis  which  was  developing 
in  the  Province  of  Portugal.  There  was  a 
crisis  indeed,  one  which  must  have  caused 
the  saintly  General  tlie  deepest  grief.  But 
one  can  search  the  Letter  in  vain  for  any 
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indication  of  personal  disappointment,  or 
the  slightest  expression  of  reproof  for  the 
failure  on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of 
Jesuits  in  that  Province  to  measure  up  to 
the  ideal  of  obedience  expected  of  them. 
It  is  probable,  too,  that  St.  Ignatius  made 
allowance  for  exaggerations  in  the  reports 
that  were  coming  to  him;  but  he  had  no 
means  of  ascertaining  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  just  how  exaggerated  they  were. 
In  the  calm  serenity  of  the  exposition  it  is 
impossible  to  discern  the  pain  in  the  heart 
of  the  father  as  he  diagnoses  the  symptoms 
and  applies  the  remedy  to  the  disease  that 
was  afflicting  so  many  of  his  sons. 

St.  Ignatius  has  nothing  that  is  complete¬ 
ly  new  to  say  about  obedience.  His  teaching 
is  drawn  entirely  from  tradition.  Reading 
the  Letter  one  cannot  help  noticing  the  re¬ 
peated  appeal  to  Scripture,  the  Fathers,  the 
great  monastic  legislators.  What  Ignatius 
gives  is  emphasis.  His  fundamental  teach¬ 
ing  is  not  his  own  discovery,  taking  discov¬ 
ery  in  the  sense  of  invention.  He  may  be 
said  to  have  rediscovered  for  his  own  gen¬ 
eration,  and  the  generations  to  follow,  the 
meaning,  the  weight,  the  dignity,  the  merit, 
the  necessity  of  rehgious  obedience,  and  to 
have  brought  these  qualities  to  the  attention 
of  men  and  women  who  had  for  the  most 
part  lost  sight  of  them.  He  did  this  con¬ 
cisely,  coherently,  cogently.  This  is  so  true 
that  he  has  even  been  called  the  Apostle 
of  Obedience. 
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It  was  in  this  sense,  I  think,  that  our  late 
Holy  Father,  Pius  XI,  spoke  of  him  in  his 
Apostolic  Letter  Meditantibus  Nobis: 

Whoever  attentively  considers  the  life 
of  St.  Ignatius  will  be  struck,  first  of 
aU,  by  the  magnanimity  with  which 
that  really  great  man  sought  the  glory 
of  God  with  all  his  might.  .  .  .  But 
whoever  studies  him  more  profoundly 
will  find  without  diflBculty  that  Igna¬ 
tius  excelled  to  a  notable  degree  in 
the  spirit  of  obedience,  and  that  he 
received  from  God,  as  a  work  espe¬ 
cially  entrusted  to  him,  the  mission  of 
bringing  men  to  the  practice  of  this 
same  virtue  with  greater  earnestness. 

Certain  explanations  of  religious  obedience 
as  set  forth  by  St.  Ignatius  have  been  tlie 
occasion  of  controversy,  not  because  they 
are  inherently  unacceptable,  but  because 
men  have  strangely  misunderstood  and  mis¬ 
interpreted  them.  Attention  will  be  called 
to  them  as  they  appear  in  the  Letter.  The 
text  of  the  Letter  is  practically  that  wliich 
appears  in  Perfect  Obedience,  the  great 
commentary  by  Rev.  Manuel  Maria  Es¬ 
pinosa  Polit,  S.J.  (Westminster,  Md.:  New¬ 
man  Press,  1947.  Pp.  331). 
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Outline 


A.  St.  Ignatius  wishes  obedience  to  be  the  v 
characteristic  virtue  of  the  Society  of  < 
Jesus. 

B.  The  fundamental  principle  of  rehgious  c 

obedience  is  to  see  Christ  in  the  Superi-  4 
or.  I 

1.  Christ  directs  and  commands  through  ■ 

the  person  who  exercises  legitimate 
authority.  | 

2.  The  merits  or  faults  of  the  human  4. 

Superior  are  irrelevant  to  his  claim  ^ 
upon  the  subject's  obedience.  ^ 

C.  Three  degrees  of  obedience  can  be  dis-  J 

tinguished.  ^ 

1.  First  degree,  obedience  of  the  execu-  .4 
tion.  Obedience  in  this  degree  has  but  ^ 
little  value. 

2.  Second  degree,  obedience  of  the  will:  J 

a.  The  real  worth  of  the  virtue  is  in- 
trinsic:  obedience  is  a  sacrifice. 

b.  The  merit  of  obedience  is  so  pre¬ 
cious  that  any  other  act  of  virtue  can 
be  renounced  for  it. 

c.  The  free  will  is  perfected  by  obe- 

dience.  ^ 

d.  There  is  danger  latent  in  drawing  j| 

the  will  of  the  Superior  to  coincide  1 
with  one's  own.  Ij 

3.  The  third  degree:  obedience  of  the  1 

understanding: 
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a.  It  is  possible:  the  will  can  influence 
the  understanding. 

b.  It  is  just:  to  give  a  proper  norm 
to  the  judgment  and  conform  the  will 
with  Gods  will  is  reasonable. 

c.  It  is  necessary:  to  bring  about  prop¬ 
er  subordination;  to  protect  from  the 
illusions  which  self-love  fosters;  to 
maintain  peace  of  heart;  to  preserve 
union  of  wills. 

d.  It  is  perfect:  by  it  man  immolates 
what  is  most  excellent;  he  completes 
his  holocaust;  he  achieves  a  marvelous 
victory. 

D.  Ample  means  of  acquiring  obedience 
are  at  hand. 

1.  The  general  means  are  humility  and 
meekness. 

2.  Three  particular  means  are  especially 
useful: 

a.  To  see  God  in  the  Superior. 

b.  To  array  reasons  in  favor  of  the 
command,  but  to  avoid  opposing  it. 

c.  To  obey  blindly  without  any  enquiry 
into  the  merits  of  the  thing  com¬ 
manded.  This  requires  a  docility  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  in  an  act  of  faith. 

E.  The  representation  of  difficulties  to  the 
Superior  is  not  opposed  to  perfect  obe¬ 
dience,  provided  it  meets  certain  condi¬ 
tions. 

I.  The  subject  shcTuld  have  recourse  to 
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prayer  before  representing  the  matter. 

2.  Both  before  and  after  making  repre¬ 
sentation,  the  inferior  must  be  indif¬ 
ferent  toward  the  thing  proposed, 
even  favoring  what  the  Superior  thinks 
best. 

F.  Superiors  who  are  under  higher  Superi¬ 
ors  must  in  turn  render  due  obedience 
to  them. 

1.  Such  obedience  is  required  for  proper 
subordination,  the  bond  of  unity  and 
charity. 

2.  The  Society  will  thrive  only  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  perfection  with  which 
obedience  is  observed. 

G.  Let  the  love  of  Christ  and  His  example 
inspire  each  one  to  strive  to  attain  per¬ 
fect  obedience. 

1.  The  struggle  is  a  noble  one. 

2.  The  reward  of  obedience  will  be  great 
in  eternity. 
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LETTER  ON  OBEDIENCE 

JESUS 

the  perfect  grace  and  everlasting 
love  of  Christ  our  Lord  greet  and  visit  you 
with  His  most  holy  gifts  and  spiritual 
graces 

1.  It  gives  me  great  consolation,  my  dear 
Brothers  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when  I 
learn  of  the  lively  and  earnest  desires  for 
perfection  which  He  gives  you  in  His  di¬ 
vine  service  and  elorv  who  bv  His  mercv 
has  called  you  to  this  Society  and  preserves 
you  in  it  and  directs  you  to  the  blessed  end 
at  which  His  chosen  ones  arrive.^ 

2.  And  although  I  wish  you  all  perfec¬ 
tion  in  every  virtue  and  spiritual  gift,  it  is 
indeed,  as  you  have  heard  from  me  on  oth¬ 
er  occasions,  in  obedience  more  than  in  any 
other  virtue  that  God  our  Lord  gives  me 
the  desire  to  see  vou  excel.  And  that,  not 
only  because  of  the  singular  blessing  there 
is  in  it,  which  is  so  much  emphasized  by 
word  and  example  in  Holy  Scripture  (both 
in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament),  but 
because,  as  St.  Gregory  says,  obedience  is 
the  only  virtue  which  plants  all  the  otlier 
virtues  in  the  soul  and  preserves  them  once 
they  are  so  planted.*  Just  so  far  as  this  vir¬ 
tue  flourishes  will  all  the  other  virtues 
flourish  and  bear  the  fruit  which  I  desire 
to  see  in  your  souls,  and  which  He  requires 
who  by  His  obedience  redeemed  the  world 
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after  it  had  been  lost  for  lack  of  it,  becom¬ 
ing  obedient  unto  death,  even  to  the  death 
of  the  cross. ^ 

3.  We  may  well  allow  ourselves  to  be  sur¬ 
passed  by  other  religious  orders  in  fasts, 
watchings  and  other  austerities,  which  each 
one,  following  its  own  institute,  devoutly 
embraces.  But  in  the  purity  and  perfection 
of  obedience,  joined  with  a  true  resignation 
of  our  will  and  the  abnegation  of  our  judg¬ 
ment,  I  am  very  desirous,  beloved  brethren, 
that  they  who  serve  God  in  this  Society 
be  conspicuous.  They  should  be  recognized 
as  men  who  regard  not  the  person  they 
obey,  but  in  him  Christ  our  Lord  for  whose 
sake  tliey  obey.  The  Superior,  then,  is  to 
be  obeyed,  not  because  he  is  prudent  or 
good  or  qualified  by  any  other  of  God’s 
gifts,  but  because  he  holds  God’s  place 
and  authority,  as  Eternal  Truth  has  said, 
“He  who  hears  you,  hears  me;  he  who  re¬ 
jects  you,  rejects  me.”^  Nor,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  even  though  he  lack  prudence,  is  he 
to  be  any  the  less  obeyed  in  that  in  which 
he  is  Superior,  since  he  represents  Him 
who  is  infallible  Wisdom  and  who  will  sup¬ 
ply  what  is  lacking  in  His  minister;  nor, 
even  if  he  lack  other  desirable  qualities, 
since  after  our  Lord  had  expressly  said, 
“The  scribes  and  the  Pharisees  have  sat  on 
the  chair  of  Moses,”  He  continued,  “All 
things,  therefore,  that  they  command  you, 
observe  and  do.  But  do  not  act  according 
to  their  works.”® 
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4.  I  should  wish,  therefore,  that  all  of 
you  would  train  yourselves  to  recognize 
Christ  our  Lord  in  any  Superior  whomso¬ 
ever,  and  with  all  devotion  to  reverence  and 
obey  the  Divine  Majesty  in  him.  This  will 
appear  less  strange  to  you,  if  you  keep  in 
mind  that  St.  Paul  in  his  letter  to  the  Ephe¬ 
sians  bids  us  obey  pagan  and  temporal  su¬ 
periors  as  Christ,  from  whom  all  well- 
ordered  authority  descends:  “Slaves,  obey 
your  masters  according  to  the  flesh,  with 
fear  and  trembling  in  the  sincerity  of  your 
heart,  as  you  would  Christ:  not  serving  to 
the  eye  as  pleasers  of  men,  but  as  slaves  of 
Christ,  doing  the  will  of  God  from  your 
heart,  giving  your  service  with  good  will  as 
to  the  Lord  and  not  to  men.”® 

From  this  you  can  judge  what  rank  a 
man  should  hold  in  the  mind  of  an  inferior 
when  that  inferior  has  taken  him  not  mere¬ 
ly  as  a  Superior,  but  expressly  in  the  place 
of  Christ  our  Lord,  to  serve  him  as  director 
and  guide  in  God’s  service,  and  whether 
the  inferior  should  look  upon  him  as  a  man 
merely,  or  as  the  vicar  of  Christ  our  Lord. 

5.  I  also  desire  that  this  be  firmly  fixed 
in  your  minds,  that  the  first  degree  of  obe¬ 
dience  is  very  low,  which  consists  in  the 
execution  of  what  is  commanded,  and  that 
it  does  not  deserve  the  name  unless  it  attain 
the  merit  of  obedience  by  rising  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  degree,  which  is  to  make  the  Superior’s 
will  one’s  own,  so  that  there  will  be  not 
merely  the  effective  fulfilling  of  the  com- 
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mand,  but  an  interior  conformity  in  that 
both  wish  and  do  not  wish  the  same.  For 
this  reason  it  is  said  in  Scripture  that  “obe¬ 
dience  is  better  than  sacrifice,”^  for,  accord¬ 
ing  to  St.  Gregory,  “In  other  sacrifices  the 
flesh  of  another  is  slain,  but  in  obedience 
our  own  will  is  sacrificed.”® 

6.  Now,  since  it  is  man^s  will  that  is  of 
such  great  value,  so  too  is  the  offering  of 
it,  when  by  obedience  it  is  consecrated  to 
his  Creator  and  Lord.  How  great  a  decep¬ 
tion  it  is,  and  how  dangerous,  for  those  who 
think  it  lawful  to  withdraw  from  the  will 
of  their  Superior,  I  do  not  mean  only  in 
those  things  pertaining  to  flesh  and  blood, 
but  even  in  those  which  of  their  nature  are 
spiritual  and  holy,  such  as  fasts,  prayers 
and  other  pious  works!  Let  them  hear  Cas- 
sian’s  comment,  in  the  Conference  of  Daniel 
the  Abbot:  “It  is  one  and  the  selfsame  kind 
of  disobedience,  whether  in  earnestness  of 
labor  or  the  desire  of  ease  one  breaks  the 
command  of  the  Superior,  and  as  harmful 
to  break  the  rules  of  the  monastery  to  sleep 
as  to  remain  awake.  And,  finally,  it  would 
be  just  as  bad  to  fail  to  obey  the  command 
of  the  Abbot,  whether  you  did  it  to  read  or 
to  sleep.”®  Holy  was  the  activity  of  Martha, 
holy  the  contemplation  of  Magdalen,  and 
holy  the  penitence  and  tears  with  which 
she  bathed  the  feet  of  Christ  our  Lord. 
But  all  this  was  to  be  done  in  Bethania, 
which  is  interpreted  as  the  house  of  obedi¬ 
ence.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  Christ 
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our  Lord  would  have  us  understand,  as  St. 
Bernard  remarks,  “that  neither  the  endeav¬ 
or  of  good  works,  nor  the  tears  of  penitence 
would  have  been  agreeable  to  Him  out  of 
Bethania.’"“ 

7.  Try,  therefore,  beloved  brethren,  to 
make  the  surrender  of  your  will  complete. 
OflFer  freely  to  your  Creator  and  Lord, 
through  His  ministers,  the  hberty  He  has 
bestowed  upon  you.  Do  not  think  it  a 
slight  advantage  of  your  free  will  that  in 
obedience  you  are  able  to  restore  it  entirely 
to  Him  who  gave  it  to  you.  You  do  not 
lose  it  by  doing  so,  but  rather  perfect  it  by 
conforming  your  will  to  the  surest  rule  of  all 
rectitude,  the  will  of  God,  the  interpreter 
of  which  is  the  Superior  who  governs  you 
in  place  of  God.^ 

8.  You  must  never  try,  therefore,  to  draw 
the  will  of  the  Superior,  which  you  should 
consider  God's  will,  to  your  own.  This 
would  be,  not  to  make  God’s  will  the  rule 
of  your  own,  but  your  own  the  rule  of 
God’s  will,  thus  reversing  the  order  of  His 
Wisdom.  It  is  a  great  delusion,  in  those 
whose  understanding  has  been  darkened  by 
self-love,  to  think  that  there  is  any  obedi¬ 
ence  in  the  subject  who  tries  to  draw  the 
Superior  to  what  he  himself  wishes.  Hear 
what  St.  Bernard,  a  man  of  much  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  matter,  has  to  say:  “Whoever 
tries,  either  openly  or  covertly,  to  have  his 
spiritual  father^  enjoin  him  what  he  him¬ 
self  desires  deceives  himself  if  he  flatters 
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himself  in  thinking  that  he  is  a  true  follow¬ 
er  of  obedience.  For  in  this  he  does  not 
obey  his  Superior,  but  rather  his  Superior 
obeys  him.’’^  He  concludes  from  this  that 
he  who  wishes  to  rise  to  the  virtue  of  obe¬ 
dience  must  rise  to  this  second  degree, 
which,  over  and  above  the  execution  of  the 
Superior’s  will,  consists  in  making  it  one’s 
own,  or  rather  in  stripping  oneself  of  his 
own  will  to  clothe  himself  with  the  will  of 
God,  of  which  the  Superior  is  the  inter¬ 
preter. 

9.  But  he  who  aims  at  making  an  entire 
and  perfect  oblation  of  himself,  besides  his 
will,  must  offer  his  understanding,  which  is 
a  distinct  degree  and  the  highest  degree  of 
obedience.  He  should  not  only  wish  the 
same  as  the  Superior,  but  think  the  same, 
submitting  his  own  judgment  to  the  Superi¬ 
or’s,  so  far  as  a  devout  will  can  incline  the 
understanding.  For  although  this  faculty 
has  not  the  freedom  which  the  will  has,  and 
naturally  assents  to  what  is  presented  to  it 
as  true,  there  are,  however,  many  instances 
where  the  evidence  of  the  known  truth  is 
not  coercive,  in  which  it  can  with  the  help 
of  the  will  favor  one  side  or  the  other. 
When  this  happens,  every  obedient  man 
should  bring  his  thought  into  conformity' 
with  the  thought  of  the  Superior. 

This  is  certain,  since  obedience  is  a  holo¬ 
caust  in  which  the  whole  man,  without  the  j 
slightest  reserve,  is  offered  in  the  fire  of 
charity  to  his  Creator  and  Lord  by  the 
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hands  of  His  ministers.  Since  it  is  a  com¬ 
plete  surrender  of  himself  by  which  a  man 
dispossesses  himself,  to  be  possessed  and 
governed  by  Divine  Providence  by  means 
of  his  Superiors,  it  cannot  be  held  that  obe¬ 
dience  consists  merely  in  the  execution,  by 
carrying  the  command  into  effect,  and  in 
the  will’s  acquiescence.  Rather  it  is  also  in 
the  judgment,  which  must  approve  the  Su¬ 
perior’s  command,  in  so  far  as  it  can  bring 
itself  to  this  through  the  energy  of  the  will, 
as  I  have  said. 

10.  Would  to  God  that  this  obedience 
of  the  understanding  were  as  much  under¬ 
stood  and  practiced  as  it  is  necessary  to 
anyone  living  in  religion  and  as  it  is  pleas¬ 
ing  to  God  our  Lord.  Necessary,  I  say,  for 
just  as  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  if  the  lower 
is  to  receive  movement  and  inffuence  from 
the  higher,  it  must  be  subject  and  subor¬ 
dinate,  the  one  being  ordered  and  adjusted 
to  the  other;  in  the  same  way,  when  one 
rational  creature  is  moved  by  another, 
which  takes  place  in  obedience,  the  one 
that  is  moved  must  be  subject  and  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  one  by  whom  he  is  moved, 
if  he  is  to  receive  influence  and  power 
from  him.  Now  this  subjection  and  sub¬ 
ordination  cannot  be  had  unless  the  will 
and  understanding  of  the  inferior  are  in 
conformity  with  the  will  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  Superior. 

11.  If,  therefore,  we  regard  the  end  of 
obedience,  not  only  our  will  but  even  our 
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understanding  may  be  mistaken  as  to  what 
is  good  for  us.  For  this  reason,  as  it  is 
deemed  expedient  to  conform  our  will  to 
that  of  the  Superior  to  keep  it  from  going 
astray,  so  too  the  understanding  ought  to 
be  conformed  to  his,  to  keep  it  from  go¬ 
ing  astray.  “Lean  not  upon  thy  own  pru¬ 
dence,”  says  Holy  Scripture.'* 

Thus,  those  who  are  wise  judge  it  to  be 
true  prudence  not  to  rely  on  their  own 
judgment  even  in  other  affairs  of  life,  and 
especially  when  personal  interests  are  at 
stake,  in  which  men  as  a  rule,  because  of 
their  lack  of  self-control,  are  not  good 
judges.  This  being  so,  we  ought  in  matters 
concerning  ourselves  to  follow  the  judgment 
of  another,  even  when  he  is  not  our  Superi¬ 
or,  rather  than  our  own.  How  much  more, 
then,  should  we  follow  the  judgment  of  the 
Superior  whom  we  have  taken  as  a  guide 
to  occupy  the  place  of  God  and  to  interpret 
His  will  for  us?  It  is  certain  that  this  gui¬ 
dance  is  all  the  more  necessary  in  men  and 
matters  spiritual,  as  the  danger  in  the  spiri¬ 
tual  life  is  great  when  one  advances  rapidly 
in  it  without  the  bridle  of  discretion.  For 
this  reason  Cassian  says,  in  the  Conference 
of  the  Abbot  Moses:  “By  no  other  vice  does 
the  devil  so  draw  a  monk  in  order  to  hmrl 
him  headlong  to  destruction  as  when  he  per¬ 
suades  him  to  neglect  the  counsel  of  his 
elders  and  trust  to  his  own  judgment,  de¬ 
cision  and  knowledge.’^ 

12.  On  the  other  hand,  without  this  obe- 
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dience  of  the  judgment,  it  is  impossible  for 
the  obedience  of  the  will  and  execution  to 
be  all  they  should.  The  appetitive  powers 
of  the  soul  naturally  follow  the  apprehen¬ 
sive,  and  in  the  long  run,  the  wiU  cannot 
without  violence  obey  against  one’s  judg¬ 
ment.  Even  if  it  does  obey  for  some  time, 
led  on  by  the  general  misapprehension  that 
obey  we  must  even  when  commanded 
amiss,  it  cannot  continue  to  do  so  for  very 
long;  and  thus  perseverance  fails,  or  if  not 
perseverance,  at  least  the  perfection  of 
obedience,  which  consists  in  obeying  with 
love  and  cheerfulness.  For  when  one  acts 
in  opposition  to  one’s  judgment,  one  can¬ 
not  obey  lovingly  and  cheerfully  as  long  as 
such  repugnance  remains.  Promptitude  and 
readiness  fail,  which  are  impossible  without 
this  agreement  of  judgment,  such  as  when 
one  doubts  whether  it  is  good  or  not  to  do 
what  is  commanded.  That  renowned  sim¬ 
plicity  of  obedience  fails  when  we  caU  into 
question  the  justice  of  the  command,  or 
even  condemn  the  Superior  because  he  bids 
us  do  something  which  we  do  not  find 
pleasing.  Humility  fails,  for  although,  on 
the  one  hand,  we  submit,  on  the  other,  we 
prefer  ourselves  to  the  Superior.  Fortitude 
in  difiicult  tasks  fails  and,  in  a  word,  all  the 
perfections  of  this  virtue. 

On  the  contrarv,  when  one  obeys  with¬ 
out  submitting  one’s  judgment,  there  arise 
dissatisfaction,  pain,  reluctance,  slackness, 
murmurings,  excuses  and  other  imperfec- 
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tions  and  obstacles  of  no  small  moment, 
which  strip  obedience  of  its  value  and 
merit.  Speaking,  therefore,  of  those  who 
take  it  ill  when  commanded  to  do  things 
that  are  unpleasant,  St.  Bernard  says  with 
reason:  “If  you  begin  to  grieve  at  this,  to 
judge  your  Superior,  to  murmur  in  your 
heart,  even  though  you  outwardly  fulfill 
what  is  commanded,  this  is  not  the  virtue 
of  patience  [obedience],  but  a  cloak  over 
your  malice.”^® 

Now,  if  we  look  to  the  peace  and  quiet 
of  mind  of  him  who  obeys,  we  are  certain 
that  he  will  never  attain  to  this  peace  and 
quiet  if  he  has  within  himself  the  cause  of 
his  disquiet  and  unrest,  namely,  a  judgment 
of  his  own  which  is  opposed  to  what  obedi¬ 
ence  lays  upon  him. 

13.  Hence,  for  the  sake  of  that  union 
which  is  the  bond  of  every  society,  St.  Paul 
earnestly  urges  all  to  “be  of  one  mind,""^^  be¬ 
cause  it  is  by  the  union  of  judgment  and 
will  that  such  societies  will  be  preserved. 
Now,  if  head  and  members  should  be  one 
in  thought,  it  is  easy  to  see  whether  the  head 
should  agree  with  the  members  or  the  mem¬ 
bers  with  the  head.  From  what  has  been 
said,  we  can  see  how  necessary  is  this  obe¬ 
dience  of  the  understanding. 

14.  But  if  one  wishes  to  see  how  perfect 
it  is  in  itself  and  how  acceptable  to  God 
our  Lord,  he  can  do  so  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  great  nobility  of  the  offering 
which  it  makes  of  the  most  worthy  part  of 
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man.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  obedi¬ 
ent  man  is  made  a  living  holocaust,  most 
acceptable  to  His  Divine  Majesty,  as  he 
keeps  nothing  for  himself.  A  second  reason 
is  the  difficulty  he  has  to  overcome  for  love 
of  Him  in  going  against  the  natural  inclina¬ 
tion  which  every  man  has  to  follow  his 
own  judgment.  Hence  it  is  that  obedience, 
though  it  be  a  perfection  proper  to  the  will, 
which  it  makes  ready  to  fulfill  the  will  of 
the  Superior,  must  also,  as  has  been  said, 
extend  to  the  understanding  and  dispose  it 
to  agree  with  the  thought  of  the  Superior. 
In  this  way  we  proceed  with  the  full 
strength  of  the  soul— of  will  and  under¬ 
standing— to  a  prompt  and  perfect  execu¬ 
tion. 

15.  I  think  I  hear  you  say,  beloved 
brethren,  that  you  see  the  importance  of 
this  virtue,  but  that  you  should  like  to  see 
also  how  you  can  attain  to  its  perfection. 
I  answer  with  Pope  Leo:  “Nothing  is  difiB- 
cult  to  the  humble,  and  nothing  hard  to  the 
meek.’^  Be  humble  and  meek,  therefore, 
and  God  our  Lord  will  bestow  His  grace 
which  will  enable  you  to  maintain  sweetly 
and  lovingly  the  offering  which  you  have 
made  to  Him. 

16.  But  besides  these  means,  I  will  place 
before  you  three  others  especially,  which 
will  give  you  great  help  in  attaining  this 
perfection  of  obedience  of  the  understand¬ 
ing. 

The  first  is,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning, 
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that  you  do  not  behold  in  the  person  of 
your  Superior  a  man  subject  to  error  and 
distress,  but  rather  Him  whom  you  obey 
in  man,  Christ,  highest  Wisdom,  immea¬ 
surable  Goodness,  and  infinite  Charity,  who 
you  know  cannot  be  deceived  and  will  not 
deceive  you.  Now,  because  you  are  certain 
that  you  have  taken  this  yoke  of  obedi¬ 
ence  upon  your  shoulders  for  the  love  of 
God,  submitting  yourself  to  the  will  of  the 
Superior  in  order  to  be  more  conformed  to 
God’s  will,  rest  assured  that  His  most  faith¬ 
ful  charity  will  never  fail  to  guide  you  by 
the  means  which  you  yourselves  have  chos¬ 
en.  Consequently,  when  the  Superior  gives 
you  a  command,  do  not  take  his  voice  to 
be  any  other  than  the  voice  of  Christ.  In 
this  sense  St.  Paul  speaks  to  the  Colossians, 
when  he  exhorts  subjects  to  obey  their 
Superiors:  “Whatever  you  do,  work  at  it 
from  the  heart,  as  for  the  Lord  and  not  for 
men,  knowing  that  from  the  Lord  you  will 
receive  the  inheritance,*  as  your  reward. 
Serve  the  Lord  Christ.”^®  And  St.  Bernard:  j 
“Whether  it  be  God,  or  man  His  vicar,  who  i 
commands  anything,  we  must  obey  with 
equal  diligence  and  show  equal  reverence— 
when,  however,  man  commands  nothing 
that  is  contrary  to  God.”®®  Thus,  if  you  do 
not  look  upon  man  with  the  eyes  of  the 
body,  but  upon  God  with  those  of  the  soul, 
you  will  find  no  difficulty  in  conforming 
your  will  and  judgment  to  the  rule  of  con¬ 
duct  which  you  yourselves  have  chosen. 
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17.  The  second  means  is  that  you  be 
quick  to  look  for  reasons  to  defend  that 
which  the  Superior  commands,  or  to  which 
he  is  inclined,  rather  than  to  disapprove  of 
it.  A  help  to  this  will  be  to  love  whatever 
obedience  enjoins.  Obedience  will  in  this 
way  become  cheerful  and  unperturbed;  for, 
as  St.  Leo  says,  "It  is  not  hard  to  serve 
when  we  love  what  is  commanded.”" 

18.  There  is  a  third  means  of  subjecting 
the  understanding,  which  is  easier  and  was 
much  used  by  die  holy  Fathers.  It  is  to 
presuppose  and  believe,  very  much  as  we 
are  accustomed  to  do  in  matters  of  faith, 
that  what  the  Superior  enjoins  is  the  com¬ 
mand  of  God  our  Lord  and  His  holy  wiU. 
Then  proceed  blindly without  enquiry  of 
any  land,  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  com¬ 
mand,  with  a  kind  of  passion  to  obey.  So 
we  should  think  Abraham  did  when  com¬ 
manded  to  sacrifice  his  son  Isaac."  Similarly 
in  the  New  Testament,  some  of  those  holy 
Fathers  to  whom  Cassian  refers,  as  the  Ab¬ 
bot  John,  who  did  not  question  whether 
what  he  was  commanded  was  profitable  or 
not,  as  when  with  such  great  labor  he 
watered  a  dry  stick  throughout  a  year;"  or 
whether  it  was  possible  or  not,  as  when  he 
tried  so  earnestly  at  the  word  of  his  Superi¬ 
or  to  move  a  huge  rock  which  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  men  would  not  have  been  able  to 
move.* 

We  see  that  God  our  Lord  sometimes 
confirmed  this  land  of  obedience  with  mira- 
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cles.  Maunis,  St.  Benedict’s  disciple,  going 
into  a  lake  at  the  command  of  his  Superior, 
did  not  sink.“®  Another  being  told  to  bring 
back  a  lioness,  took  hold  of  her  and  brought 
her  to  his  Superior.^^  And  there  are  other 
examples  with  which  you  are  quite  familiar. 
What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  this  manner  of 
subjecting  one’s  own  judgment  without  fur¬ 
ther  enquiry,  supposing  that  the  command 
is  holy  and  in  conformity  with  God’s  will, 
is  in  use  among  the  saints  and  ought  to  be 
imitated  by  any  one  who  wishes  to  obey 
perfectly  in  all  things— where  it  is  manifest, 
of  course,  that  there  is  no  sin. 

19.  And  yet  with  all  this,  you  should  feel 
free  to  propose  any  diflBculty  that  occurs 
to  you  and  that  seems  to  be  at  variance 
with  the  Superior’s  opinion,  provided  you 
pray  over  it  and  it  seems  to  you  in  God’s 
presence  that  you  ought  to  bring  the  point 
to  the  notice  of  the  Superior.  But  if  you 
wish  to  proceed  in  this  matter  without 
suspicion  of  attachment  to  your  own  judg¬ 
ment  you  must,  both  before  and  after  this 
representation,  not  only  maintain  yourself 
in  an  attitude  of  indifference  as  to  under¬ 
taking  or  relinquishing  the  matter  in  ques¬ 
tion,  but  even  go  so  far  as  to  be  better 
satisfied  with,  and  to  consider  as  better, 
whatever  the  Superior  ordains. 

20.  What  I  have  said  of  obedience  is  to 
be  understood  not  only  of  individuals  with 
reference  to  their  immediate  Superiors,  but 
also  of  Rectors  and  local  Superiors  with 
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reference  to  Provincials,  and  of  Provincials 
with  reference  to  the  General,  and  of  the 
General  with  reference  to  him  whom  God 
our  Lord  has  given  as  Superior,  His  Vicar 
on  earth.  In  this  way,  complete  subordina¬ 
tion  will  be  kept  and,  consequently,  union 
and  charity,  without  which  the  welfare  and 
government  of  the  Society,  or  of  any  other 
congregation,  would  be  impossible.  By  this 
means  Divine  Providence  disposes  all  things 
sweetly,  bringing  them  to  uieir  appointed 
ends,  the  lowest  by  the  midmost  and  the 
midmost  by  the  highest.  Even  among  the 
angels  there  is  the  subordination  of  one 
hierarchy  to  another,  and  in  the  heavens 
and  all  bodies  that  are  moved,  subordina¬ 
tion  of  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and  of 
the  highest  in  their  turn  to  the  Supreme 
Mover  of  all. 

We  see  the  same  on  earth  in  all  well- 
governed  states,  and  in  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Church,  the  members  of  which  render  their 
obedience  to  the  one  universal  Vicar  of 
Clirist  our  Lord.  The  better  this  subordina¬ 
tion  is  kept,  the  better  the  government  will 
be.  But  when  it  is  lacking,  every  one  can 
see  what  serious  faults  ensue  in  every  kind 
of  congregation.  And  therefore  in  this  Con¬ 
gregation,  over  which  our  Lord  has  given 
me  some  charge,  1  desire  that  this  virtue 
be  practiced  with  the  same  perfection  as 
though  the  whole  welfare  of  the  Society 
depended  on  it.“ 

21.  As  I  do  not  wish  to  go  beyond  the 
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limits  I  set  myself  at  the  beginning  of  this 
letter,  I  will  bring  it  to  a  close,  begging  you 
for  the  love  of  Christ  our  Lord,  who  not 
only  gave  us  the  precept  of  obedience  but 
added  His  example,  to  make  every  effort  to 
attain  it  by  a  glorious  victory  over  your¬ 
selves,  subduing  the  loftiest  and  most  diffi¬ 
cult  part  of  yourselves,  your  will  and  under¬ 
standing.  In  this  way  the  true  knowledge 
and  love  of  God  our  Lord  will  possess  you 
wholly  and  direct  your  souls  throughout  the 
course  of  this  pilgrimage,  until  at  length 
He  lead  you  and  many  others  by  means  of 
you  to  the  last  and  most  happy  end  of  bliss 
everlasting. 

I  commend  myself  most  earnestly  to  your 
prayers. 

Rome,  March  26,  1553. 

The  servant  of  all  in  our  Lord, 
Ignatius. 
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NOTES 


1.  St.  Ignatius  is  not  here  dealing  in  facile 
and  meaningless  compliments.  The  Province  of 
Portugal  had  distinguished  itself  for  its  early 
fervor.  This  was  principally  manifested  in  the 
numbers  that  swarmed  to  the  foreign  missions, 
the  Indies  East  and  West,  and  the  ingenuity  of 
the  penances  and  mortifications  practiced.  Some 
of  these  latter  were  performed  in  public,  some¬ 
times  with  and  sometimes  without  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  Superiors.  There  were  some  failures  in 
obedience,  failures  which  we  of  a  broader  gen¬ 
eration  might  be  inclined  to  regard  as  mere 
defects  dimming  the  brilliance  of  an  obedience 
which  St.  Ignatius  wished  to  be  absolutely 

Francisco  Rodrigues  in  his  Historia  de 
la  Companhia  de  Jesus  na  Assist encia  de  Por¬ 
tugal  (t.  1,  V.  2,  pp.  41-45,  137-141)  calls  our 
attention  to  the  exaggerations  in  the  reports 
that  were  sent  to  Rome.  Instead  of  127  defec¬ 
tions  from  the  Province  of  Portugal,  there  were 
some  30,  which  even  though  only  a  fourth  of 
the  number  reported,  were  enough  to  indicate 
that  all  was  not  well  with  the  Province.  Most 
historians  of  the  Order  have  laid  the  blame 
for  this  condition  at  the  door  of  the  Provincial, 
Father  Simon  Rodrigues;  some  have  even  con¬ 
ceived  of  him  as  a  doughty  rebel,  raising  the 
standard  of  revolt  against  his  Commander-in- 
Cliief. 

He  was  anytliing  but  that.  His  chief  fault 
seems  to  have  been  that  by  his  bland  and  mild 
metluxl  of  government  he  tolerated  a  condition 
that  grew  into  a  spirit  of  independence  on  the 
part  of  the  younger  members  of  tlie  Province 
which  Father  Goncalvez  da  Camara,  in  a  letter 


perfect. 

Father 
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to  St.  Ignatius  dated  January  1,  1552,  described 
as  revolutionary,  in  the  sense  that  subjects  had 
actually  usurped  the  place  of  Superiors.  It  does 
not  seem  just  to  burden  the  shoulders  of  Rod¬ 
rigues  with  tlie  sole  responsibility  for  this  con¬ 
dition,  as  he  can  hardly  have  had  the  imme¬ 
diate  charge  of  tlie  training  of  these  youth. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  ^nk  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  these  young  men  led  their 
daily  lives  anticipated  the  conditions  which 
prevail  today  in  houses  of  early  formation.  It 
was  not  until  1553  that  a  separate  house  was 
provided  in  the  Province  of  Portugal  for  the 
training  of  the  novices,  and  we  may  assume 
that  even  then  the  whole  organization  of  novi¬ 
tiate  procedure  must  have  lacked  the  detailed 
precision  by  which  it  is  marked  today.  The 
Superiors  of  this  house  of  formation,  it  is  fair 
to  assume,  had  a  more  immediate  responsibility 
for  the  training  of  the  young  men  committed 
to  their  care  than  the  Provincial  had.  If  there 
was  a  notable  lack  of  the  spirit  of  obedience 
in  the  young  men  of  the  Province,  the  fault 
would  more  probably  lie  with  those  who  were 
appointed  to  look  after  their  formation. 

Rodrigues  could  be  more  at  fault,  however, 
for  the  spirit  of  faction  which  appeared  later 
under  the  guise  of  personal  loyalty  to  himself. 
But  there  is  also  room  for  doubt  even  here.  Of 
course,  it  was  his  duty  to  disown  and  discour¬ 
age  such  misplaced  loyalty,  and  there  are  in¬ 
dications  that  he  made  some  attempt,  feeble 
perhaps,  to  do  so.  It  was  largely  this  false 
loyalty  that  made  his  removal  from  oflBce,  a 
step  which  Ignatius  thought  the  only  cure  for 
the  ailing  Province,  boA  difficult  and  haz¬ 
ardous.  But  in  the  Letter  there  is  not  a  breath 
of  blame  for  Rodrigues. 
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2.  Moralium  Liber  XXXV,  c.  10,  n,  28.  PL 
76,  col.  765. 

3.  Phil.  2:8. 

4.  Luke  10:16. 

5.  Matt.  23:2. 

6.  Ephes.  6:5. 

7.  1  Kings  15:22. 

8.  Moralium  Liber  XXXV,  c.  10,  n.  28.  PL 
76,  col.  765. 

9.  Collationes,  Liber  IV,  c.  20.  PL  49,  col. 
608-609. 

10.  Liber  ad  Milites  Templi,  c.  13.  PL  182, 
col.  939. 

11.  There  is  a  feeling  abroad  in  our  day  that 
the  traditional  teaching  on  religious  obedience 
is  incompatible  with  the  proper  development 
of  the  individual  personality,  and  therefore  calls 
for  some  modification  or  adaptation.  Modem 
man  finds  the  peremptory  demands  of  the  life 
of  perfection  a  bit  disconcerting.  He  thinks 
them  excessive,  exorbitant  and  quite  out  of 
harmony  with  the  independence  which  the 
c'ultiv’^ation  of  his  ov^•n  personality  seems  to 
demand. 

This  attitude  of  mind  is  more  characteristic 
of  the  secularist  than  the  religious  outlook.  But 
as  religious  come  from  a  secularist  milieu,  and 
are  more  aware  of  that  milieu  the  more  ma¬ 
ture  they  are,  it  should  not  be  surprising  if 
some  of  the  secularist  philosophy  manages  to 
infiltrate  their  thinking.  The  secularist  atmos¬ 
phere  is  one  of  anything  but  religious  faitli. 
And  yet  even  the  secularist,  the  educated  secu¬ 
larist  at  least,  will  have  heard  of  Plato’s  sub¬ 
lime  guess  that  man’s  perfection  consists  in 
making  himself  as  like  to  God  as  he  can. 

With  the  religious  this  is  an  article  of  faith, 
and  he  knows  that  far  from  bridling  or  dwarf- 
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ing  his  powers,  he  gives  them  full  scope.  With 
St,  Mechtilde,  he  offers  God  in  the  sacrifice  of 
his  understanding,  “a  treasure  which  is  greater 
than  mountains,  richer  than  the  world,  deeper 
than  the  sea,  higher  than  the  clouds,  more 
beautiful  than  the  sun,  more  manifold  than 
the  stars,  and  outweighs  the  riches  of  the 
earth”  (See  Espinosa,  Perfect  Obedience,  page 
262). 

The  point  has  been  recognized  and  definite¬ 
ly  disposed  of  by  our  Holy  Father  Pope  Pius 
XII,  in  his  Address  to  the  Delegates  of  the 
General  Congress  of  Religious  Orders,  pro¬ 
nounced  at  Rome  on  December  8,  1950  (Acta 
Apostolicae  Sedis,  XVIII  [Series  II,  Jan.  10, 
1951],  30-31).  His  Holiness  says: 

He  therefore  is  deceived  and  deceives  oth¬ 
ers  who,  forgetting  the  propensities  of  the 
soul  and  the  inspiration  of  divine  grace, 
offers  as  a  guide  to  one  seeking  advice 
about  entering  the  religious  state  only  that 
new  norm.  [The  norm  referred  to  is  de¬ 
lineated  in  paragraph  16:  “Indeed  some 
praise  as  the  real  peak  of  moral  perfec¬ 
tion,  not  the  surrender  of  liberty  for  the 
love  of  Christ,  but  the  curbing  of  such 
surrender  .  .  .  restrict  hberty  only  where 
necessary;  otherwise,  give  liberty  free  rein 
as  far  as  possible.”]  Hence,  if  it  is  clear 
tliat  the  voice  of  God  is  calling  someone 
to  the  heights  of  evangelical  perfection, 
without  any  hesitation  he  should  be  in¬ 
vited,  for  the  attainment  of  this  lofty  pur¬ 
pose,  to  offer  freely  the  sacrifice  of  his 
liberty,  as  the  vow  of  obedience  demands; 
that  vow,  We  proclaim,  which  the  Church 
through  so  many  centuries  has  weighed, 
has  put  to  the  test,  has  properly  delineated 
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and  has  approved.  Let  no  one  against  his 
will  be  compelled  to  this  self -consecration. 
But  if  he  does  will  it,  let  no  one  counsel 
him  against  it.  Above  all,  let  no  one  hold 
him  back. 

12.  The  term  “spiritual  father”  here  means 
Superior.  Later  it  was  reserved  to  designate, 
and  now  so  designates,  the  spiritual  director, 
who  is  usually  distinct  from  the  Superior. 

13.  Sermo  de  tribus  ordinibus  ecclesiae,  n. 
4.  PL  183,  col.  636. 

14.  Prov.  3:5. 

15.  Collationes,  Liber  de  Discretione,  II,  c. 
11.  PL  49,  col.  541. 

16.  Sermo  III  In  Circumcisione,  n.  8.  PL 
183,  col.  140. 

17.  Rom.  15:5;  1  Cor.  1:10;  Phil.  2:2. 

18.  Sermo  V  In  Epiphaniae  Solemnitate,  c.  3. 
PL  54,  col.  252. 

19.  Coloss.  3:23-24. 

20.  Liber  de  praecepto  et  dispensatione,  c.  9. 
PL.  182,  col.  871. 

21.  Sermo  de  jejunio  septimi  mensis  IV.  PL 
54,  col.  444. 

22.  The  misunderstanding  concerning  “blind” 
obedience  seems  to  be  rather  widespread.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  attention  is  focused 
on  such  examples  as  are  given  in  the  text.  On 
hearing  the  word  “blind”  obedience,  then,  one 
immediately  thinks  of  dry  sticks  to  be  watered, 
huge  rocks  to  be  moved,  wild  animals  to  be 
tamed  and  the  law  of  gravity  to  be  flouted.  In 
the  examples  oflFered  by  St.  Ignatius,  we  will 
find,  if  we  consult  his  sources,  only  two  in¬ 
stances  where  a  subject's  obedience  was  actu¬ 
ally  being  tried. 

Maurus  was  not  ordered  by  his  Superior  to 
walk  on  the  water,  but  merely  to  be  off  and 
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help  rescue  a  drowning  man.  His  walking,  or 
rather  running  on  the  water,  was  his  own  do¬ 
ing,  not  St.  Benedict’s.  He  was  so  intent  on 
carrying  out  the  command  of  his  Superior  that 
he  ^d  not  advert  to  the  fact  tliat  he  had  left 
dry  land  behind  him  and  was  footing  it  on  the 
surface  of  the  lake.  In  fact,  he  did  not  seem 
to  become  aware  that  he  had  walked  on  water 
until,  grasping  young  Placidus  by  the  hair,  he 
dragged  him  to  the  shore.  The  narrator  doesn’t 
say  whether  Placidus  also  walked  on  the  water. 

The  simpleton  who  brought  the  lioness  to 
his  Superior  merely  took  seriously  what  was 
intended  by  the  Superior  as  a  pleasantry— a 
bit  thoughtless  perhaps,  considering  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  brother.  But  the  Superior  certainly 
had  no  thought  of  trying  the  brother’s  obedi¬ 
ence. 

The  watering  of  the  dry  stick  was  a  real 
trial,  and  intended  as  such  by  the  Superior. 
How  great  a  trial  it  was  will  be  recognized  if 
we  know  that  the  water  was  carried  from  a 
distance  of  two  miles,  twice  daily.  It  doesn’t 
appear  whether  the  water  was  also  used  for 
other  purposes  besides  watering  that  stick.  The 
Superior  observed  the  gardener  at  his  work, 
but  never  saw  the  slightest  change  of  coun¬ 
tenance  or  any  sign  of  any  process  of  reason¬ 
ing  about  the  task.  At  last  taking  pity  on  the 
man,  he  asked  him,  “Well,  John,  has  it  taken 
root  yet?”  “I  don’t  know,”  replied  John,  where¬ 
at  the  old  man  pulled  it  up  with  a  slight  effort 
and,  tossing  it  away,  told  John  that  he  could 
stop  watering  it. 

If  this  is  what  modern  writers  and  directors 
mean  when  they  speak  of  blind  obedience, 
they  are  right  in  suggesting  that  Superiors  re¬ 
frain  from  easily  putting  the  virtue  of  their 
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subjects  to  such  tests.  But  this  is  certainly  not 
the  meaning  of  St.  Ignatius.  That  will  be  plain 
if  the  Letter  is  taken  as  a  whole.  And  it  is  also 
plain  from  his  practice. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  blind  obedi¬ 
ence  is  not  a  higher  degree  of  the  virtue  than 
obedience  of  the  understanding.  It  is  rather  a 
means  to  acquire  this  “third  and  highest  de¬ 
gree  of  obedience.” 

One  might  object  that  conscience  requires 
me  to  pass  judgment  on  the  morality  of  the 
Superior’s  command  before  I  can  give  him  an 
obedience  that  is  both  reasonable  and  virtuous. 

Surely,  there  is  some  exaggeration  in  this. 
Such  a  judgment  may  be  necessary  in  the  very 
rare  instances  where  the  subject  conceives  a 
real  doubt  about  the  legality  or  the  morality 
of  the  action  ordered.  Bursars  or  treasurers  may 
at  times  be  plagued  with  such  doubts.  But 
apart  from  these  unusual  instances,  the  com¬ 
mands  of  Superiors  are  usually  concerned  with 
matters  in  which  it  would  be  foolish  to  call 
the  morality  of  the  act  into  question.  Even  a 
child  is  bound,  according  to  the  degree  of  his 
intelligence,  to  refuse  obedience  to  a  command 
of  his  parents  which  would  involve  him  in  sin. 
But  a  child  seldom  if  ever  has  occasion  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  morality  of  the  actions  that  are  re¬ 
quired  of  him. 

In  religion  the  same  principle  holds  true. 
The  vast  majority  of  instances  where  the  Su¬ 
perior  manifests  his  will  are  concerned  with 
matters  that  are  quite  indifferent  from  the 
viewpoint  of  morality,  or  they  deal  with  obli¬ 
gations  that  are  already  binding  and  exact  no 
moral  judgment  from  the  inferior.  One  obeys 
blindly,  therefore,  when  one  never  stops  to 
consider  whether  the  task  that  is  asked  or  him 
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is  agreeable  or  not,  opportune  or  not,  con¬ 
venient  or  not,  better  or  not  than  its  opposite. 

When  the  subject’s  only  reason  for  obedience 
is  the  command,  that  is,  the  will  and  judgment 
of  the  Superior,  his  obedience  is  blind.  He  is 
not  asked  to  call  black  white,  or  winter  smn- 
mer;  but  he  is  asked  to  focus  his  attention  on 
the  thought  and  desire  of  the  Superior,  and 
make  that  thought  and  desire  entirely  his  own. 
If  he  carries  out  a  command  for  any  other  rea¬ 
son,  he  is  not  exercising  the  virtue  of  obedi¬ 
ence,  but  of  prudence,  charity  and  so  on. 
(There  is  a  very  competent  treatment  of  this  in 
Father  Espinosa’s  Perfect  Obedience,  Chapter 
vii.) 

23.  Gen.  22:23. 

24.  De  Institutis  Renuntiantium  ( alias  coe- 
nobiorum),  Liber  IV,  c.  24.  PL  49,  col.  183. 

25.  Cassian,  op.  cit.,  c.  26.  PL  49,  col.  184-85. 

26.  S.  Gregorius  M.  Lib.  TV  Dialogus.  Vita  S. 
Benedicti.  PL  66,  col.  146. 

27.  De  Vita  Patrum,  Liber  III,  n.  27.  PL  73, 
col.  755. 

28.  It  was  perhaps  an  overemphasis  on  this 
thought  that  led  Dom  Marmion,  in  his  Christ, 
The  Ideal  of  the  Monk,  to  call  the  obedience 
practiced  in  apostolic  orders  “economic,”  that 
is,  a  means  of  arriving  at  “a  particular  and 
special  end,  fixed  by  the  constitutions  of  the 
said  institutes”  (page  259).  It  seems  hardly 
possible  that  Dom  Marmion  would  have  made 
such  an  unfavorable  comparison  between 
monastic  obedience  and  the  obedience  of  the 
apostolic  institutes  had  he  read  St.  Ignatius’s 
Letter  on  Obedience.  It  is  hard  to  see  how 
obedience  can  be  excused  from  playing  this 
“economic”  role  even  in  a  monastery,  if  tlie 
monastic  life  is  to  function  smoothly  and  attain 
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its  own  special  ends.  As  there  is  no  reference 
to  St.  Ignatius  in  this  splendid  chapter  on  obe¬ 
dience,  one  is  almost  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  his  Letter  was  unknown  to  Dom  Mar- 
mion.  But  one  naturally  hesitates  to  draw  such 
an  inference. 
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